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NATHANIEL GREENE, 





The subject of this sketch was born in Warwick, 
Rhode Island, May 27, 1742. His father was an an- 
chorsmith and at the same time a public speaker in 
the society of Friends, or quakers. The early years 
of the son were passed in the attainment of the mere 
rudiments of an English education, and succeeded by 
variations of labor in the field, the mill, or at the an- 
vil, as his age and strength increased. His fondness 
for knowledge, however, was such, that he devoted 
ull the time he could spare to its acquisition, and em- 
ployed all his trifling gains in procuring books. In- 
deed the desire to obtain books stimulated him to ex- 
taordinary exertions at the forge, where the work 
was so heavy as to produce a permanent Jameness in 
one of his feet; but his object could be accomplished 
in no other way. Geography, travels and history 
Were his delight; he also made himself master of 
Enelid, and acquired a knowledge of Latin. When 
about seventeen he attracted the notice of President 
Stiles, of Yale college, and formed an intimate ac- 
@aintance with Lindley Murray, the grammarian. 
From these gentlemen he derived much valuable in- 
formation, as to the choice of books, and a proper 
Course of study. His predilection for the life of a 
wliier was fostered by the historical works that fell 
inhis way: for history is made up of little else than 
the quarrels of nations, in which the battles and sie- 
6° are the prominent points. To his other acquisi- 
tions he also added a tolerable stock of legal know!- 
edge, so that when he had attained his majority, not- 
Withstanding the laboriousness of his occupation, 

was so great that few under similar circum- 
stances think they have time for erdinary reading, he 
made, unassisted, considerable proficiency in the 
stiences, and a large amount of general information. 
His perseverance in the acquisition of learning could 
Rot fail of attracting attention; and added to good 
natural abilities, painted him out for the public ser- 
vice at a peculiar crisis in the national affairs. 

Ta the year 1770 he was elected to the state legisla- 

lure, and annually returned until he was called to the 





command of the southern army. As the states began 
to organize their militia, he turned his attention to 
military studies, and made himself master of every 
thing on the science within his reach. He now laid 
aside the plain dress of his early associates, and in 
1774 enrolled himself as. private in a company cal- 
led the Kentish Guards. After the battle of Lexing- 
ton, Rhode Island raised three regiments, termed an 
army of observafior, in order to assist in confining 
the Britisl within the limits of Boston, and placed 
them under Greene, with the title of major-general, 
who conducted them to Cambridge. Here he gained 
the confidence and friendship of Washington, which 
he retained through life. He soon after accepted the 
commission of brigadier general from congress, and 
when the British army evacuated Boston, went with 
the American forces to Long Island. At the time of 
the disastrous battle of Flatbush, he was suffering 
under severe sickness, and the command devolved 
upon Gen, Sullivan. He was enabled to join the re- 
treating army in New-Jersey; and at the surprise of 
Trenton, Dec 26, 1776, commanded the left wing, 
which was the first that reached the town, and hav- 
ing seized the enemy’s artillery, cut off their retreat 
to Princeton. He was at the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown; in the latter he commanded the 
left wing, which was the only part of the army that 
had the good fortune to effect the service ailotted to 
it that day. At the battle of Monmouth he led the 
right wing of the second line, and mainly contributed 
to the partial success of the Americans. We have 
not space to enumerate all the enterprises in which 
he was engaged, and in which he every where per- 
formed his duty with a zeal and ability that always 
covered bim with honor, even in defeat. 

On the 14th October, 1780, he was appointed by 
Washington to take command of the southern army. 
From this time, when he was placed in a situation 
where he could exercise his genius without control, 
dates the most brilliant portion of Greene’s career. 
The ability, prudence, and firmness which he here 
displayed, have caused him to be ranked, in the scale 
of our revolutionary generals, second only to Wash- 





‘ington, On the 2d December he assumed the com- 


mand of the army, which he found a mére skeleton, 
without artillery, baggage or stores; the soldiers rag- 
ged and half starved; before him an enemy flushed 
with victory and well provided. He began to recruit 
his army, and commenced a judicious retreat, from 
South Carolina across North Carolina into Virginia, 
gradually increasing his numbers, and diminishing 
those of the enemy. The day of action arrived on 
the 15th March, 1781, at Guilford Court House, the 
result of which was, that the British remained mas- 
ters of the field, but in a few days commenced a re- 
trogade movement, leaving their sick and wounded be- 
hind. Greene followed their retreat into South Caro- 
lina, and marched to Camden to engage lord Rawdon. 
An action took place, in which he was again rnsuc- 
cessful, although the enemy were prevented by him 
from improving their victory, and not long after were 
obliged to retire to Charleston. He now commenced 
the siege of fort Ninety-six, but reinforcements arriv- 
ing to the aid of, the British, Greene was compelled 
to fall back on,North Carolina, with the enemy in full 
pursuit. Determined “to recover South Carolina or 
die in the attempt,” he again advanced, and the for- 
ces of the British being divided, Rawdon again re- 
treated. On the 8th September Greene obtained the 
victory of Eutaw Springs, which completely prostrat- 
ed the power of the enemy in South Carolina, This 
wag the last action in which he was engaged. 

It was in the fall and winter of this year that the 
army under Gen. Greene suffered every degree of 
priyation and want, almost beyond belief. It is as- 
serted by good authority, that a large portion of the 
army, at times, were literally ‘‘as naked as they were 
born ;” -that the loins of many brave men who carried 
death into the enemy’s ranks at the Eutaw, were gal- 
led by their cartouch boxes ; and that their shoulders 
were protected from chafing only by a piece of rag or 
tuft of moss. It was at this time discovered that a 
part of the army, had entered into a correspondence 
with the British, and had agreed to deliver him up ; 
but the ringleader was detected and shot. Had the 
plot succeeded, the southern army would have been 
dissolved, for he was the idol of his soldiers ; his per- 
sonal influence alone held them together; and it 
should not be forgotten that not one native American 
was implicated in the plot. When symptoms of 
mutiny appeared in the Maryland line, they were 
preceded by a pathetic address to the general. They 
asked his attention to their thinned ranks, reduced 
from a brigade to the number of two hundred. His 
army at this time had received no pay in two years; 
was nearly naked ; often short of provisions, and the 
sick and wounded perished for want of necessaries. In 
December, Gen. Greene informed the board of war 
that he had been unable to advance on the British for 
ten days for want of amunition ; that he hed not pa- 
per with which to make reterns, no camp kettles, &c.; 
that he lay within a few miles of the enemy and had 
not six rounds per man; that he had been seven 
months in the field without taking off his clothes one 
night! 

On the Mth December, the British evacuated 
Charleston, and the American army entered it, It 
was a day of great rejoicing. The object of regard 
to every eye, and of praise from every tongue, Greene 
alone appeared to be unconscious of having himself 
merited distinction, while he deeply felt the atten: 
tions that were bestowed op his gallant army. . 
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When peace released him from his duties, he re- 
turned to Rhode Island; and his journey thither, al- 
most at every step, was marked by some private or 
public testimonial of gratitade and regard. On his 
arrival at Princeton, where congress were in session, 
they resolved that two pieces of British cannon taken 
at Cowpens or Eutaw, should be presented to him by 
the commander-in-chief. Georgia presented him 
with a valuable plantation near Savannah, and South 
Carolina conveyed to him a tractofland. He parted 
with the latter to satisfy some pecuniary obligations 
for which he became liable to supply the army with 
necessaries, and which was the cause of much embar- 
rasment to himself and family after his decease. In 
the fall of 1785 he repaired with his family to his 
plantation in Georgia; but was attacked with inflam- 
mation of the brain, and. died June 19, 1786, aged 44. 

Gen. Greene possessed in a great degree not only 

the common quality of physical courage, but that for- 
titude and unbending firmness of mind, which are 
given to few, and which enabled him to bear up 
against the most crnel reverses, and struggle perse- 
veriagly with, and finally surmount, the most for- 
midable difficulties. He was ever collected in the 
most trying situations, and prudence and judgment 
were distinguishing traits in his character. In his 
disposition he was mild and benevolent; but when it 
was necessary he was resolutely severe. No officer 
in the revolutionary army possessed a higher place 
in the confidence and affection of Washington; and, 
probably, none would have been so well calculated to 
succeed him, if death had deprived the country of his 
services during the great struggle. His character, 
whether it be viewed as illustrative of what may be 
accomplished by the native energy of genius, or as 
an example of deep, pure, devoted patriotism, is 
equally entitled to regard and emulation. Through- 
out his life we can trace the same invincible spirit, 
from the humble, industrious mechanic, toiling at the 
anvil to procure the means of knowledge, to the her- 
oic and illustrious commander, opposing his inefficient 
and famishing troops against disciplined armies, led 
by the most learned and experienced generals of Eu- 
rope. 





MB. STARR’S SPEECH ON THE STATE 
PRISON BILL. 


( Concluded.) 


I now throw down the gauntlet and challenge 
comparison for. mechanics with any or with every 
other class. . Produce your men who have done more, 
who have done as much as they; and have they no 
claims? I would disabuse your minds and the pub- 
lic on this subject, and while I show what they 
have done, and what their importance to society, to 
the world, I must admit, with shame on their account, 
that there are many who are ignorant, whose desires 
and ambition are very limited, who do not improve 
their time or the advantages they possess to acquire 
information and make themselves useful, virtuous and 
respectable, as they ought. But, will your present 
system make them better? does it encourage them to 
make efforts to rise? No. Its tendency is to make 
them worse, to destroy their ambition, to increase 
their ignorance, to multiply their vices, to degrade 
them to the condition of the multitude of mere ma- 
chines (not worthy to be called mechanics) of other 
lands. Are you willing to do this? 

We wish their intelligence, their universal self re- 
spect (for it man does not respect himself, who will ?) 

eir elevation, as individuals and as a whole, to the 
position to which the value and importance of their 
employments give them title. There is no good rea- 
son why they should not be as intelligent, as moral, as 
virtuous as any other class. And will npt the state 
help us? While you foster and encourage schools, 
academies, and various methods of promoting intel- 
lectual and moral objects, will you destroy or pull 
down among mechanies, what you try to promote 
among others? What would be the result, could the 
thousands of mechanic minds ip our own state, ele- 
va and morals and ambition for use- 
fulness, be brought to bear on improvements in their 


varied avocations? If such vast benefits have ac 
crued in past years from the investigations of a few 
how startling the discoveries, how great the onwa 
progress, when intelligent mind, in the ratio of 20 to 
1, or 1000 to 5, shall be engaged prosecuting discovery 
and perfecting skill in all the departments of mecha- 
nical science, I doubt not that the discoveries of the 
future shall altogether surpass the improvements of 
the past. But if you degrade the calling—if you cor- 
rupt the morals—if you take away the stimulant to 
laudable ambition, and compel them to associate with 
felons, culprits and knaves, by educating all such to 
their employments—can you expect these desirable 
results? However much philanthropy or benevolence 
may desire to reform and elevate the criminal, it 
should be remembered that this will cost too much, if 
for the saving of one such, you corrupt and sacrifice 
ten. And which is the greater object, the uncertain 
reformation (how uncertain investigation has shown,) 
of the criminal few, (probably not one in 20 or 50,) 
or the protection, security and preservation of the 
virtuous many ? Who does not know that it is easier 
to keep ten men honest than to reform one on whom 
the blight of crime and punishment has passed? 
But if, from the nature of the case, society must be 
subjected to such influences, I ask again, why should 
it not be equally borne by all? why should one class 
(mechanics) endure the whole? Give a reason if 
you can; and if you connot, let the system be abandoned 
at once. But says one, the system sustains itself 
without a tax upon the people. True, but I have 
shown its injustice, and that the mechanics would 
rather do it by a direct tax upon themselves, if neces- 
sary ; for they now indirectly support them all, with 
an army of office holders, and build the prisons be- 
side. hile others escape, the business of the me- 
chanic is injured—the value of their labor is reduced 
—their calling degraded. But the people are no 
gainers in the end; and a direct tax upon them all 
would be far more equal, and consonant with the 
spirit of our institutions; but this is unnecessary. 
Consider for a moment here, the operation of this 
system on the people. Would it be no convenience, 
no benefit to the numerous towns, villages and cities 
(from some of which mechanics are almost excluded) 
if 1100 additional mechanics in the different branches 
were scattered through them, to furnish at hand the 
necessaries and conveniences they need, to draw from 
their citizens the supplies: for themselves and fami- 
lies, and to attract to each town and village additional 
business, and purchasers for the various wares they 
would manufacture? Would not this multiply the 
population, make home markets for many of the pro- 
ducts of the farm, increase the business of the mer- 
chant, the lawyer, and other mechanics, to the mutual 
benefit of all? The importance of this subject has 
not been realized by those who, neglecting to patron- 
ize and encourage mechanies at their own doors, are 
ever ready to go to the store, the prison, or distant 
city, (intending to save a few pence,) to spend that 
which it would be far more for their ultimate benefit 
to epend at home. Home labor, a home market, 
encouraging suitable competition, are three great 
springs of industry and wealth, whether in a local or 
national point of view —Nor should the value of their 
services be reduced. The mechanic, whose capital (the 
value of whose labor for 3,5 or 8 years apprenticeship) 
is invested in the knowledge and skill he has acquir- 
ed, is as well entitled to additional pay as the physi- 
cian or the lawyer ; and their calling is as much en- 
titled to legal and jegislative protection—despite the 
sneers of those who affect to live by their wits rather 
than honest industry——as those of any other profes- 
sion. Whether the lawyers and the doctors, for in- 
stance, would consent to have all felons educated to 
their employments by the state, may he learned by 
the tenacity with which they resist all encroachments, 
not upon equal rights, but upon the unequal privi- 
leges granted them by law—special and peculiar pri- 
vileges the mechanics scorn to ask—equal justice 
they are determined to have. Another word here 
about comparative importance. Every town or vil- 
lage js desirous of one or more merchants, physi- 
cians, &c. They are useful—necessary, even; but 
are they as important as mechanics? Let us exa- 
mine. There is your merehantand family, with per- 
haps one clerk, or if business is extensive, two or 
three. He is no producer ; he merely buys and sells 
the products of others; his labor adds nothing to the 
common stock, and for much, if not most, of the ex- 
penses of his single family, his money is paid abroad 
instead of athome. And what does the lawyer add 
but trouble? And the physician is, perhaps, necessary. 
Now look at the mechanic: he also has a family, 
perhaps an apprentice or two; and if his business is 
extensive, 10, 20, 50 workmen. These are all pro- 





ducers ; and among them are, perhaps, 5, 10, 30 fa- 





milies containing 10, 20, 50, 200 members, who must 
derive their support from the produce of the farmer. 
they must all have cloths and other goods from the 
merchants—boots, hats, furniture, &c. &c. from other 
mechanics ; they must use the physician; and per. 
haps the lawyer may get them into trouble if he don 
get them out. Now which is of the most benefit, whoge 
business the most useful, the most important? Is the 
mechanic less? Is he not, rather, far more so to any 
community than any of those who affect to despise or 
overlook him, because he lives by manuai labor? [f 
the value and importance of man’s business is to form 
the estimate of man’s character—which ] deny—they 
I aver that mechanics, in their importance, necessity, 
convenience and profit to society, are superior {o 
every other branch, save the ministry of reconcilia: 
tion to God. Nor is wealth any test of character, 
except where it is the result of economical industry, 
and therefore proof, so far as it goes, that the indj. 
vidual is willing to sustain himself; and not attemp: 
in laziness and affected gentility, to sponge or cheat 
from others a dishonest living. Nor is wealth by in. 
heritance any better evidence, than the length of, 
man’s toes, or the color of his hair. I know tha 
these remarks will be unpalatable to some—I car 
not for that, if they are true; if not, they will pas 
for what they are worth. Axain I repeat, that up 
tiring, useful, virtuous conduct should be alone the 
basis by which we judge of character ; and by that 
test in this republican land should every man stand 
or fail. And I need no excuse for dwelling thus long 
upon this part of the subject, but the things which 
have been said on this floor, and the facts relating to 
these petitions, from year to year. 

But if the operation and tendencies of this system 
are as I have shown, what ought you to do? Stopit 
at once—protect the most important class of your ¢- 
tizens—do them justice—give them at least an equal 
chance with others, Do you fear their rivalship! 
The man who, for such a reason, would abridge 
their rights or tread them down, is not worthy the 
name of American, and has no claims to that of de- 
mocrat. The present system has originated ina 
mistaken philanthropy—the sacrifices are greater 
than the benefits—a morbid sensibility, which feels 
so much for the culprit and felon, that it has m 
thor ght for the honest, to retain them so. Your pr 
sons have ceased to be a terror to evil doers; the 
cases are not unfrequent in which crime is committed 
to obtain a better home in prison than they can secure 
out of it: thus one end of punishment is defeated, 
Aad the trades which you learn them are, in truth, 
bounty on crime. It costs an honest man much time, 
labor and expense to acquire a trade; but here, while 
you profess to punish, you educate competitors, and 
furnish a capital with which to compete with honest 
men, perhaps to their ruin. Look at the increasing 
number of prisoners: why is it? In 1820, there 
were about 800—in 1830, about 1200—in 1840, about 
1600 in all ; and tell me if itisnotso. Tell me who 
fears the state prison? And you need already be 
preparing to build another; for at this rate it willbe 
wanted before you get it done. 

Now, sir, I claim a little spicing of philanthropy, 
will do as much as any one to accomplish the reform 
ation of criminals, if it can be done without greater 
injuries to others. And, while I admit that they 
should be treated kindly, watched over in sickness, 
comfortably fed, and receive the utmost attention for 
their moral and religious instruction, yet I insist that 
lo prevent crime, rather than cure it, is the great, if 
not only practicable object, and that this is the point 
to which legislation and public attention should be 
directed. he punishment of the state prison (# 
which no young persons should ever be sent) should 
be rational, but severe. A terror to every man who 
thinks of it. No one once liberated should ever be 
willing to go there a second time, he should d 
the place as he would tire gates of death, nor sh 
any inducement of benefit received, or to be there re 
ceived, be held out, to relax the stimulant to virtuous 
conduct (in the hour of temptation to) crime, W 
these dark abodes should ever present to the mind ¢ 
him who needs such restraint. I would cultiyate ™ 
youth to the utmost extent the intellectual and moral 
man, to preserve from wrong. Schools, lyceum’, 
Sabbath schools, Bible classes, moral and religious 
instruction, a careful observance of the Sabbath day; 
as lying at the foundation of all elevating influences. 
Every thing calculated to wake men up to a sense 
their character as rational, moral, immortal beings; 
for whom nothing is honorable but virtue, nothing 6° 
derogatory as crime, so debasing as sin. But I wo 
give the utmost certainty, if not severity, to punish- 
ment for those who transgress, no escape, no apo 0 

y, no excuse, The law says thou shalt not do tt, and 
nows no sympathy for crime; and all these excuse 
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for man’s frailty are but a libel upon human nature, 
if not upon the law of God, as though man could not 
do right if he would; and these morbid sympathies for 
the inal, and efforts to obtain his pardon or miti- 
te or avert the just punishment of his crimes, are 
Ft so many letting down its barriers, if not encour- 
ents to vice, and tend by so much to weaken the 
tion of law for property, virtue and life. And 
should the gentlemen from New-York (Mr. O’Sulli- 
yan,) live long enough to see the result of his schem: 
[doubt not it will only prove more perfectly what f 


say- 

But to return. Do you ask, should we give up the 
t system—what shall we do? I answer, first, 
you have no right to demand of mechanics a plan; it 
jssufficient that they show the present one is unequal, 
and works injury to them. The wisdom of this 
legislature should devise one that is just. ButI sug- 
gest, first, put up the price of your labor to eight, ten, 
or twelve shillings per day, and destroy its monopoly 
character, or that by which a few (for it is only a 
few who can do it,) obtain the profits on all the la- 
bor of the prisons at so low a rate; thereby enabling 
them to make ruinous competition, and destroy those 
engaged in these branches wherever they can reach. 
Stop at once, and entirely, the making of any articles 
the manufacture of which is desirable, and usually 
carried on in the small shops all over the country. 
Prevent entirely your retail sales; let all work be 
done on account of the state, and sold at auction in 
our large cities, to compete only with fereign goods 
or the manufactures of large establishments. e 
orall of these reforms may be made at once. It is 
noanswer to say, there are contracts which we can- 
not forfeit. These contracts are a violation of the 
statutes, and known to be so by both parties when 
made. Let it be done, and just compensation made, 
and there can be no just cause for complaint. Suffer 
state officers no longer to violate your laws with 
impunity, nor make illegal contracts the excuse for 
such violations to continue even foraday. But, se- 
cond, I would propose immediate negociations with 
the United States for a foreign colony, or Botany Bay, 
to which all might be sent out of the country, as 
being the best plan to be adopted for the criminal 
himself, and those who are not. This I should pre- 

fer to all others. 

But the bill before us proposes their employ- 
ment at quarrying stone, manufacturing silk, and 
mining and manufacturing iron. If they are to be 
retained in the country, I approve this plan, 
for the reason that at either of these they may be 
employed and not interfere at all with the business 
or interests our citizens. The manufacture of silk 
would furnish light employment for the females, 
ad the feeble or infirm—the stone and iron ljaborious 
ud severe employment for the healthy and the strong; 
and so abundant is the demand for all these, that they 
would not, for a century to come, if ever, come into 
competition, to their injury, with the legitimate busi- 
ness interests or labors of the people. Marble in 
blocks at Sing-Sing. or granite near Westpoint, I sup- 
pose could be sold in any quantity at prices which 
would cover all expenses, and be a great convenience 
— and builders in New York and else- 


A bounty is now paid by the state on the raising 
tad manufacture of silk; and if the business were 
Permanently established in the prisons, so that there 
was a steady and certain market for cocoons at a 
air price, I have no doubt but the hedges and cor- 
ners of our farms, under the management of the 
pa and weaker portions of our citizens, would 

y furnish untold thousands of bushels, and 
the manufactured silk, if needs be, for their pay. 
so far from injury, it should be remembered 

that every dollar of silk thus manufactured interferes 
ho one’s business, and saves a dollar of specie 

now shipped to Europe or China to pay their laborers 
for work which ought to be done at home. The go- 
vernment tables show that the importations of silk 
and silk goods have equalled 22,000,000; and of silk 
and cotton goods, 2,000,000, making 24 or 25 millions 
fee single year ; and the average annual importations 
the last five years is 154 millions of silk, and more 

8 two millions of silk and cotton—a large portion of 
Which is always paid for in the shiners, What bet- 
could you do for the interests of the farmer and 
State, than to encourage this manufacture by 
every means in your power? A penny saved is two 
all earned: If the seventeen millions of annu- 

Y imported silk were produced in this country in- 
Stead of paid for abroad, there would not now be so 

tcomplaint of hard times. It ought to be done. 

Ou should lend your aid. Might not all the prisoners 
¢ at once employed at this branch were it not for the 


more severe, (even than any thing we now have,) 
is wanted; and this we have in the manufacture of 
iron, as pro’ in the bill. Here, too is a branch 
that would interfere with the business of no one, to 
its injury. The i tions of foreign iron in 1834, 
were about 12 millions—54 millions of bar and rolled, 
and above 64 millions manufactured, of various kinds, 
And the importations for the last five years are over 
ten and a half millions annually. Now, sir, wh 
should not this be manufactured at home? Our hills 
are full of ore, and covered with timber; it only needs 
labor. But this, it is said, costs too much. 
it cost too much at one, two, four shillings per day? 
But this is what the state gets for the prisoners while 
interfering, to their injury, and without any necessity, 
with those persons, and those branches which need, 
and ought to be protected. If you can furnish such 
labor at these prices as costs others from six to ten 
shillings per day, you certainly can make more money 
(for that seems to be the object with many,) than 
_ now do, and injure no one. And not only this, 

ut what I have said about manufacturing at home, 
and retaining instead of exporting the dollars, is true 
in this branch also. A large number of prisoners, it 
is believed, might now be hired, were it proper, at 
the highest wages the state receives, to persons en- 
gaged in mining operations; but that would be inex- 
oy If the state does not own suitable mines, 
they might be p necessary preparation 
for access, and for getting off the iron, or eve: the 
rail-road from Ogdnsburgh to Lake Champlain, as 
well as erecting buildings, furnaces, prisons, ke., 
might be done by the prisoners themselves; and once 
in operation, I have no doubt it would be a source of 
revenue to the state, at least sufficient to cover all the 
expense. And the employment would be far more in 
accordance with my ideas of punishment, and what 
a prison ought to be, than any thing we now have. 
It would at least cease to be an attraction, and to of- 
fer bounties for crime. 

. Speaker, I did hope that this legislature, who 
make so great professions of representing the demo- 
cracy of the state would carry out their professions 
in practice, and do something for the honest mecha- 
nic. But judging from their course thus far, I fear 
I shall be disappointed, and find that professions at 
home and actions here will be found very different 
things—the only words, one only wind, the other mere 
calculations of political chances, slavish obedience to 
political leaders, or determined hostility to mechanical 
interests and the equality in taxation and protection 
which they claim. The bill in its present shape will 
furnish no immediate relief; its provisions are very 
tame, apparently designed to give the subject the go 
by for the present, expending a pitiful sum to make 
inquiry in one branch of the employment proposed, 
but furnishing no evidence of an intention to enter up- 
on or carry out in good faith any measure for their 
relief, not even the old law of 1 For these con- 
tracts, however illegal, and though the contractors at 
the time knew them to be so, this legislature choose 
to have fulfilled. I am aware that my constituents 
have no reason to expect much from this legislature. 
Their democracy (which embraces equal laws, equal 
rights, protection for home industry—for the poor 
honest mechanic against fercign competition, and 
what is more, protection from competition in labor 
with felons, culprits and knaves in prison, and their 
corrupting association and influence when out,) is not 
congenial with that of the majority of this house. 
Therefore we, with the other mechanics of the state, 
must submit with the best grace we can to our mas- 
ters (as Mr. McMurray says.) Still holding and in- 
sisting for our rights, and giving notice that with the 
spirit of freemen—a spirit not to be conquered or sup- 
pressed—we shall seek the deliverance of the mecha- 
nics from the obstacles thrown in their way by the 
state, to that superior position of equality, freedom 
and intelligent happiness which is their right, and 
from the way to which they would remove every im- 
pediment. Sir, I believe in no Utopian schemes. I 
advocate none, but such equality, such freedom, such 
happiness, such estimate of men and things as shall 
resuit from universal intelligence, encouraged and 
protected by equal laws; modified, controlled and 
perfected by the morality, the virtue, the religion of 
the Bible; a great first principle of which is, the 
greatest good to the greatest number, effected and se- 
cured by equal regard to the right of all. 





WOOD ENGRAVING. 

Dr. Anderson, who may be justly termed the Be- 
wick of Americe, and the father of the art of wood 
engraving in this country, was born in April, 1775, 





htness of the labor? But something more toilsome, 


ould | ed 


slip in New York. After his school days were pass. 
ed, his father placed him with Dr. Young to study the 
practice of medicine; but he had from infancy 

ted his play hours to drawing, and having attempted 
engraving, he was so fascinated by his success that 
he determined, as soon as he could, to “ throw phy- 
sic to the dogs,’’ and become professionaly an en- 
graver. He did so. 

Dr. Anderson, (for his medical title sticks to him 
to this hour,) after trying various experiments, and 
making himself somewhat proficient in the art, gain- 
an introduction to the celebrated John Roberts, 
and was received by him asa pupil. He worked as 
long as he could with Roberts, for the purpose of im- 
proving himself in drawing, and working with the 
graver, but the irregularity of the eccentric Scotch- 
man, and his intemperance, forced him to give up the 
advantages he might have derived from his instruc- 
tion. 

In the year 1794, as a professed ver, Dr. An- 
derson was engaged by Wm. Durell, bookseller, and 
one of our early pean, to engrave cuts for an 
edition of ‘‘ The Lookingglass,’’ the original engra- 
vings for which were cut by Bewick on wood. Thi 
led to the employment which distinguishes Anderson 
as our first engraver on that material. He worked 
through half the book on type-metal and copper, and 
then commenced his essays on wood without other in- 
struction than that derived from studying Bewick’s 
cuts, which he wastocopy. For this new art he had 
to invent and make tools. Perseverance, industry, 
and ingenuity overcame all difficulties, and he esta 
lished himself as an engraver on wood. Soon after 
his first attempts, he cut a cameo for Swords’ edition 
of Darwin. 

He persevered in the practice. and exhibited the 
nighest ability, though for many years he received 
but little encouragement; but like his great English 
contemporary, being an enthusiast in the art, he kept 
steadily and perseveringly on his course and has the 
similar satisfaction of having witnessed the progress 
of wood engraving to its present state of general adop- 
tion. ‘It 1s highly gratifying to know that this ami- 
able and talented veteran is still in full practice, and 
in the enjoyment of excellent health. 





FIRE PROOF WOOD. 


Doctor Fuehs, member of the Academy of Science 
at Munich, has discovered a composition by which he 
renders wood incombustible; the composition is made 
of granulated earth and an alkali. To obtain it the 
inventor says, you most dissolve some moist gravelly 
earth, which has been previously well washed, and 
cleared from any heterogeneous matter, in a solution 
of caustick alkali. This mixture has the rare, 
not becoming decomposed by fire or water. When 
spread upon wood, it forms a vitreous coat, and is 
proof against the two elements.. The building com- 
mittee of the royal theatre have twice publickly tried 
the composition on two smal! buildings of six or eight 
feet in oe and a proportionate height; the one 
was covered with the composition, and the other built 
in the usual manner. The fire was put equally in 
the two buildings; the one which was not covered 
with the composition was consumed, while the other 
remained perfect and entire. The cost of this process 
is very insignificant compared to its great utility, be- 
ing about two francs three centimes per 100 square 
feet. The royal theatre at Munich has undergone 
this process, having about 400,000 square feet ; the 
expense of which was about 4 or 5000 francs. 


NEW BOMB-SHOT. 


We hear that a most destructive shot has lately 
been invented by an American gentleman, resident in 
England, to whose inventive genius our country is al- 
ready indebted for several improved machines, 

This shot is different from any yet known, being so 
constructed as to explode instantly after impact, and 
not before, thus avoiding the uncertainly of calcula- 
tions. 

It is armed with teeth or cutters, to force its way 
into a ship’s side; and altogether it will create quite 
a revolution in this kind of weapons now in use. 

One of our most intelligent engineers has been en- 
trusted with the model, and he is to lay it before the 
U. S. Government at an early day. Meanwhile the 
principles of the weapon are kept entirely secret. 





A French naval officer of distinction lately returned 
from a cruise in the Pacific, and brought with him as 
a present to his sister, the e custom of an In- 
dian princess in one of the ty Islands. It con- 
sisted of a 
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RESIDENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, MONTICELLO, VA. 





JEFFERSON’S HOUSE. 


The mansion house of this distinguished individual, 
at Monticello, was built and furnished in the days of 
his prosperity. In its dimensions and ornaments, it 
is such a one as became the character and fortune of 
the man. It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed 
by cutting down the apex of a mountain; and on the 
west, stretching away to the north and the south, it 
cormmands a view of the Blue Ridge for one hundred 
and fifty miles, and brings under the eye one of the 
boldest and most beautiful horizons in the world; 
while on the east, it presents an extent of prospect 
bounded only by the spherical form of the earth, in 
which nature seems to sleep in eternal repose, as it to 
form one of the finest contrasts with the rude and 
rolling grandeur on the west. In the wide prospect, 
and scattered to the north and south, are several de- 
tatched mountains, which contribute to animate and 
diversify the enchanting landscape; and among them 
to the south, Willis’s mountain, which is interestingly 
depicted in his notes. 

Approaching the house on the east, the visiter in- 
stinctively pauses to cast around one thrilling glance 
upon this magnificent panorama ; and then passes on 
to the vestibule, where if he had not been previously 
informed, he would immediately perceive that he 





was entering the house of no common man. In the 
spacious lofty hall which opens before him, he 
marks no tawdry and unmeaning ornaments ; but be- 


fore, on the right, on the left, all around, the eye is 
struck and gratified with objects of science and taste, 
so classed and arranged as to produce their finest 
effect. On one side, specimens of sculpture set out 
in such order as to exhibit, at a coup d’eil, the his- 
torical ~~ of the art, from the first rude = 
tempts e aborigines of our country, up to that 
<a and finished burst of the a atriot him- 

, from the master hand of Caracci. On the other 
side, the visiter sees displayed a vast collection of 
Indian art, their paintings, weapons, ornaments and 
manufactures ; on another, an array of the fossil pro- 
ductions of our country, mineral and animal; the 
polished remains of those colossal monsters that once 
trod our forests, and are no more; and a variegated 
display of the branching honors of those “monarchs 
of the waste;” that still people the wilds of the Ame- 


rican continent. 
From this hall he is ushered into a noble seloon, 


from which the glorious landscape of the west again 
bursts upon his view; and which within is hung 





around with the finest productions of the pencil—his- 
torical paintings of the most striking subjects from 
all countries and all ages; the portraits of distinguish- 
ed men and patriots, both of Europe and America, 
and medallions and engraving in endless profusion. 

The house is a long building of moderate elevation 
with a Grecian portico in front and an octagonal cu- 
pola. The road by which it is approached so winds 
round the mountain as to make the ascent easy. 
Long terraces, about six feet above the ground, and 
forming three sides of a square, serve as a promen- 
ade in good weather, and cover the office attached to 
the building. These terraces are terminatad by two 
small pavilions, to which the members of the family 
retired as places of study. 

A suite of rooms was appropriated by Mr. Jeffer- 
son to his own use. These consisted of a library, 
bed-room, dressing-room, and a small apartment con- 
taining a work-bench, and a large assortment of tools, 
where he used to seek exercise for his body and re- 
creation for his mind. In his library one saw in eve- 
ry direction philosophical and mathematical instru- 
ments, mineralogical specimens, and the like, which 
indicated the varied intellectual taste and pursuits of 
the proprietor. 





ANTIENT MEXICAN COTTON MANU- 
FACTURE. 





The cotton manufacture was found existing in con- 
siderable perfection in America, in the discovery 
of that continent by the Spaniards. Cotton formed 
the principal article of clothing among the Mexicans, 
as they had neither wool, hemp, nor silk; nor did 
they use the flax which they possessed for purposes 
of clothing; and their only materials for making cloth, 
besides cotton, were feathers, the wool of rabbits and 
hares, (known in commerce as coney’s wool,) and the 
fibrous plant called the maguey. e are informed by 
the Abbe Clavigero, that ‘‘ of cotton, the Mexicans 
made large webs, and as delicate and fine as those of 
Holland, which were with much reason highly es- 
teemed in Euro They wove their cloths in diffe- 
rent figures and colours, representing different ani- 
mals and flowers. Of feathers interwoven with cot 
ton they made mantles and bed-curtains, carpets, and 
other things not less great than beautiful. ith cot- 
ton also they interwove the finest hair of the belly of 
rabbits and hares, after having made and spun it into 
thread; of this they made most beautiful cloths, and 





in particular winter waistcoats for the lords.” Among 
the presents sent by Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, 
to Charles V., were “ cotton mantles, some all white, 
others mixed with white and black, or red, green 
yellow, and blue; waistcoats, handkerchiefs, counter. 
panes, tapestries, and carpets of cotton; and the co. 
lours of the cotton were extremely fine,” as the Mex- 
icans had both indigo and cochineal among their na- 
tive dies. They also used cotton in making a species 
of paper; one of their kinds of money consisted in 
small cloths and cotton; and their warriors wore 
cuirases, of cotton, covering the body from the neck 
to the waist. 





WARM BREAD UNWHOLESOME. 


Dr. Bell’s excellent work on longevity, states that 
bread _ warm, or even recently from the oven, is 
unwholesome, especially to all those in civic life 
whose exercise in the open air is limited; it is most 
prejudical to the dyspeptic, and to those who, with 
out acknowledging themselves to be on the list, suffer 
frequently from sickheadache, or occasionlly from 
pain or spasm in the stomach. The morbid effects of 
hot bread are greatly increased by butter melted on 
it Of the same injurious nature is hot buttered toast, 
that is, toasted bread on which, while it is yet hot, 
the butter is spread, and into which it penetrates. 
The time at which warm bread is taken, makes, as 
in the case of every substance of difficult disgestion, 
a considerable difference, and hence a meal of this 
kind in the morning will often not only cause a feel- 
ing of uneasiness and some oppression at the stomach; 
but in the evening will in those any way predisposed, 
be apt to bring on violent spasms, or be followed by 
disturbed sleep, and distressing dreams, with head- 
ache and disordered bowels on the followin: peqig 
There are instances of sudden death criused by a f 
meal of warm bread. As a general rule, bread 
should not be eaten until the day after that in which 
it comes out of the oven. 





DAMP WALLS. 


A hall, of which the walls were constantly damp, 
though every means were employed to beep em dry, 
was intended to be pulled down, when M. Schmitthals 
recommended, as a last resourse, that the walls 
should be washed with sulphuric acid. It was done, 
and the deliquesent salt being decomposed by the acid, 
the walls dried, and the hall was afterwards free 
from dampness, 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, SEPT. 3, 1842. 
AMERICAN SHEET IRON. 








The article of sheet iron is so general and im- 
portant in its uses, that any improvement in its 
manufacture is of interest to every body, and itis 
with much pleasure that we have an improvement to 
notice, extraordinary in its kind. The best quali- 
ties of sheet iron have always been brought from 
the shops of Russia. Neither England, Sweden, 
nor any of the European iron-manufacturing coun- 
tries have been able to acquire the secret of its 
beauty of finish, color, or fineness, or to produce 
ay thing like it, although every effort of skill and 
science has been exhausted to attain that object. 

We have seen specimens of sheet iron made by 
the Messrs. Wood, of the Juniata iron works, 
Pennsylvania, which assimilates very nearly the 
Russian article, both in color and beauty of finish. 
The sheets had the spring or warp of the Ameri- 
can rolled sheet, and on being worked were found 
to have the usual attributes of good American 
iron, that is, it worked better across the grain than 
with the grain, in turning seams. Of course, it 
being rolled, left the fibres lengthways of the sheet, 
a defect which may be overcome, now that the 
secret of the polish and color is obtained. We 
saw two or three articles made from it at the stove 
and furniture store of Rosesoom & Co., in Mar- 
ket street, which compared well with that of the 
Russian material. 

The perfection of this article by our country- 
men will be an invaluable acquisition to the re- 
sources and wealth of the nation, and we hail this 
as the sure precurser of that perfection. 





NEW CANAL LOCK. 


We learn from the Oswego Palladium, that a 
new and valuable improvement in the operation of 
canal locks has been made by Mr. Warren P. 
Miller, of that village, by which the locks became 
self operating, and thereby disperse with lock 
lenders, lock houses, &c., &c. The machinery, 
which is very simple, says the Palladium, ‘“‘is so 
Situated that it is almost entirely excluded from 
sight or weather, and is not liable to be injured by 
evil disposed persons. It is propelled in its opera- 
tion by a loaded car descending an inclined plane 
and reached by the operation of the water on a 
wheel in its discharge from the lock. The pro- 
cess of locking will be performed in about half the 
time required by the old process, merely by the 
bearing down of u lever by the foot of the bows- 
man, while snubbing his boat in the lock. There 
are no ballance beams or other obstacles to pre- 
Vent the boat passing without disengaging the 
leams therefrom. The lock always prepares itself 
for the reception of another boat before the ma- 
chinery ceases its operations. The principle is 
completely adapted to the Erie canal enlargement, 
as the locks will always require to be double where 
much locking is to be performed. 





The greatest obstacle to the introduction of this 
improvement is that it dispenses with lock tend- 
ers, a very useful set of men about election time to 
the party which happens to be dominant. If Mr. 
Miller intends to offer his invention as a substitute 
for the locks in use, he will meet with difficult- 
ies enough besides, but this will probably be in- 
surmountable. Mechanics who underiake the im- 
provement of the public works, should have an eye 
to this matter; for the time has come when the 
safety of a party is of paramount importance, and 
opportunities to reward political services at the 
public expense are in greater demand than econo- 
mical improvements. 





ANTIENT AND MODERN AQUEDUCTS. 





The firemen of the city of New York have cho- 
sen thé 10th of September, the anniversary of Per- 
ry’s victory on lake Erie, to celebrate the achieve- 
ment of the Croton aqueduct, the most perfect and 
efficient structure of the kind of antient or modern 
times. Although contrivances for the conyeyance 
of water from distant sources, for the supply of 
cities, are of great antiquity, we have no accounts 
of aqueducts, properly so called, till the time of 
the Romans. The city of Samos, says Herodotus, 
was supplied with water by piercing a hill 900 feet 
in height, by a tunnel 4200 feet long, 8 feet high 
and 8 feet broad. In Egypt, in Babylon, and in 
Judea, works of considerable extent were con- 
structed for the conveyance of water. The Ro- 
mans were celebrated for their aqueducts, which 
were not confined to the capital, but were con- 
structed at many of their most importaut cities in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, the remains of which 
are still seen. That of Segovia, in Spain, built in 
the time of Trajan, is a magnificent work, con- 
sisting of double rows of arches, 109 in number, 
according to Malte Brun, the largest of which are 
nearly 90 feet in height from the ground to the 
conduit, and wholly consisting of enormous stones 
joined together without mortar, by which water 
has been conveyed into the town for seventeen 
hundred years. The neighborhood of Rome is 
distinguished by a long series of these almost im- 
perishable memorials of her antient magnificence. 
Some of them are still in use, and others, though 
in a state of ruin, are a:~-ong the greatest ornaments 
of Italy. Some idea may be had of the extent and 
importance of these works, from the fact that the 
city, containing a population of four millions, was 
supplied with water from sources varying from 
thirty to sixty miles in distance, @hd that at one 
period, no less than twenty aqueducts brought as 
many streams across the wide plain in which the 
city stands. Artificial channels, winding along 
the hills and mountains, and tunnels through inter- 
posing barriers, led the water the greater portion 
of the distance; but the aqueduct was required to 
cross the valleys, and to conduct the stream from 
the surrounding hills to the walls of the eternal 
city. In some places their manner of construction 
required arches of 200 feet in height, and one aque- 
duct is said to have consisted of nearly 7000 arch- 
es, in many places more than one hundred feet 
high. There is nothing wore interesting, or more 
really beautiful, says a writer in this subject, in 
the existing 1uins of antient Rome, than the re- 
mains of these splendid works, which radiate in 
almost every direction, and run across the almost 
level plain, out of which its hills arise in long ar- 


caded series, whose simplicity and long unbroken 
continuity, produces a degree of grandeur un- 
matched by the more labored and more 

works within the walls. The city is still abun- 
dantly supplied with water by three of these an- 
tient aqueducts, which have undergone repairs 
and restorations by the direction of the popes. 
The 4ga Virginia and Aqua Felice are the prin- 
cipal. ‘ 

Of the most celebrated aqueducts of moder 
times, are that of Caserta in Naples; and of Main- 
tenon in France, begun by Lewis XIV. in 1684, 
to carry water from the river Eure to Versailles, 
but abandoned in 1688. This was designed to 
have been the most stupendous aqueduct in the 
world; the whole length contemplated was 60,000 
fa‘soms; the bridge 2,070 fathoms, consisting of 
632 arches 220 feet high. There is also a modern 
aqueduct at Bemfica, near Lisbon, in Portugal. 

The Croton aqueduct greatly surpasses any of 
the above structures, both in magnitude and per- 
fection. There is no useless display of gigantic 
arches and enormous stones, but the whole is a 
beautiful monument of the perfection to which the 
art has arrived at this day—simple, efficient and 
durable. It may not present so imposing a front 
to the vulgar, but to the engineer and the man of 
science it has an air of grandeur and sublimity, 
arising from the vastness of its design, and the 
justness of its proportions. The main trunk is 40 
miles in length, wholly composed of masonry, 63 
feet wide, and 9 feet high. The walls are 3 feet 
thick, cemented into solid rock. The grand re- 
servoir at the head of the aqueduct is caused by 
a dam of stone work 40 feet high and 70 broad, 
thrown across the Croton river, forming an ex- 
panse of water 500 acres in extent, sufficient to 
supply any emergency. The trunk is carried over 
vallies and streams, through hills and barriers of 
solid rock, affording opportunities to the engineer 
for the display of skill and taste, which has been 
improved with very happy effect. For instance, 
the bridge which crosses the Sing Sing creek is a 
single elliptical arch of 80 feet span, and 100 feet 
above the stream. The bridge across Harlem ri- 
ver is 1300 feet in length, 116 feet above high wa- 
ter, and cost nearly $800,000. Sleepy Hollow is 
also spanned by a series of graceful arches, and 
the valley of Clendenning is passed at an elevation 
of 40 feet, affording carriageways and footpaths 
over its arches. At Manhattanville the work is 
carried through the hill by a tunnel, and under the 
valley by pipes descending 105 feet. This mode 
of crossing vallies, it is believed, the Romans ne- 
ver attempted, but carried the stream at a pitch of 
from one inch to half a foot te the hundred feet, 
and where the force of the current was too great, 
it was overcome by curves. 


The water, thus conducted 38 miles, is received 
into the reservoir at Yorkville, which contains an 
area of 35 acres, enclosed by granite walls, and 
capable of receiving 160 million gallons. The 
distributing reservoir at Murray’s Hill is also a 
work of great magnitude and expense, and calcu- 
lated to endure as long as the hills and rocks. It 
is in the Egyptian style of architecture, with a 
promenade 20 feet in widih at the top of the walls, 
flagged, and provided with an iron railing. It 
employed 400 men four years in its construction. 
Altogether, it is a triumph of skill and enterprize, 
of which the world presents few equals. Its com- 





pletion will require two or three years yet, although 
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temporary pipes are laid, by which water was dis- 
tributed to the city on the 4th July last. Its ad- 
vantages to the city in the extinguishment of fires 
alone are incalculable. In the great conflagration 
of 1885 the amount of property destroyed was es- 
timated at seventeen million dollars, one third more 
than the cost of this work; the extent of which was 
ina great degree attributable to the want of a con- 
venient supply of water. The fire department, ap- 
preciating the great importance of the work on 
this score, have set aparta glorious day in our 
country’s annals for an appropriate celebration. 
We hope no storm cloud may be so overcome on 
the occasion, as to shed its tears upon the scene. 





PITIFUL IGNORANCE. 


A few days since we received the following ele- 
gant specimen of English, postmarked New York. 
It enclosed the circular of the executive commit- 
tee of the state association, on one side of which 
was printed the prospectus of this paper. Some 
member of the committee had probably sent it to 
the writer, hoping to enlist his aid in furthering 
the interests set forth in the circular; but they 
were mistaken in the man. Presuming that it 
came from us, he enclosed it and sent it to our 
address, with the annexed new and improved ortho- 
graphy, which is printed precisely as it was writ- 
ten. 


**Gen—I am surprised that you wold be so pre- 
sumpsheus to mail your prospectus at Albany with- 
out paying postage if this is the way are goewing to 
a stablish your paper you & it will fall to the ground 
for such a piece of Imptance I never new i hope this 





will teach you a little better manners for the “ to | ported 
’ 


The young reader of the Mechanic who is amused 
at this wretched scrawl should also be taught by 
it the great disadvantage which the ignorant man 
labors under. It is the sure mark of misspent leis- 
ure time. Had the writer occupied but two hours 
a day of his leisure, which any one can command, 
in profitable study, he would net only have been 
too well informed to have mistaken the object of 
the circular, which was sent him under the im- 
pression that he was a decent man, but he would 
be free from the thousand mortifications into which 
ignorance is constantly plunging its votaries. 
There is no excuse in any case, for so gross an 
outrage upon ones native language, when so many 
facilities for education abound. 





THE TARIFF. 





The final vote on this question was taken in the 
United States senate, at 8 o’clock on Saturday 
evening, and passed by a majority of one—it had 
previously passed the house of assembly by a ma- 
jority of two! On Tuesday morning it was return- 
ed to the house with the president’s signature, and 
has thus became a law, after an agony of nine 
months. The apprehensions of thousands, whose 
fortunes, or whose daily bread was supposed to 
hang upon the fate of this bill, are now stilled. 





THE CONVENTION. 


The early hour at which we are obliged to go to 
press prevents us giving the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the convention in this week’s paper. They 
are brought down to the time of closing our co- 
jums, and will be concluded in our next. 





MECHANIC’S STATE CONVENTION. 


The second annual convention of the New York 
State Mechanic’s Association met at the City Hall in 
the city of Albany, on the 31st of August, at 10 o’clock 
A. M,, pursuant to the call of the executive committee 
of said association. 

President, Wm. H. Pecx, of Kings county. 

Delegates were in attendance from the counties of 
Albany, Kings, Monroe, New-York, Oneida, Orleans, 
Ontario, Rensselaer, Seneca and Erie. 

The proceedings of the last meeting being read, 
the President stated the objects of the present meet- 
ing: that 

The constitution of the State Association directs its members 
to improve the condition of and to encourage the me- 
chanic arts. To improve the situation of those who sent us here 
pape oe yA be our first a ol To Ss this, as are —— 

a degradi wu system comvict ia- 
— abolished. We x, compelled i more oo names our 
sta ernment opposition to neement, 
and te allow the work that is pk in the state mer ae nd 
ries, amounting to thousands of dollars weekly, to be left for the 
mechanics who are daily seeking employment. In this appeal we 
are sustained by the great budy of the . The 
influences us, are the pecuniary advantages the prisons 
pap me urnish, and likewise the difficulties urged in making 


change. 

In to the advantages the unfortunate prisoners were to 
derive the present system, the experience of al! has proved 
it a failare—so much so, that for past that there has been 
no publicly to advocate its continuation. We bave an ex- 

in of one of the to tell us, *‘ that with all 
their inventions, and rigor of i 
can change the nature of these men.”’ 
sioner of prisons in an ad 
doned the opinion he once en‘ 
of offenders through the peni' 





no mere buman device 
e have also a commis- 


ciety.”” For the insustice borne by the mechanics under this sys- 
tem, it is sufficient for our present purpose, to refer to the French 
commissioners, sept to this country to examine our various plans 
of prison discipline. Their opinion is of consequence, it is im- 
portant for us to have it more generally known, that they re- 

the American plan, and recommended “ ‘That their 
convicts be sent to agricultural colonies where they would not in- 
jure by competition the manufactories pL oes labor, and stated 
that one of the principal adv of their recommendation was 
its not injuring the industry of the citizen.” 11 is well knowa 
they have refused in England te introduce mechanical labor in 
their prisons, not because they lack the power there as well as in 
France, they appear to have a higher regard for their mechanics 
and tradesmen. However we have reason to believe a change will 
before long take place—that a new policy will be laid down, and 
this too by even our next leg for the future employment of 
the convicts of our state. And I must here observe that it is not 
our wish nor desire to throw our burdens upon any one class of 
our citizens, nor to draw largely from an already embarrassed 
treasury. What we ask is, that the convicts may, as the r- 
tunity offers, be taken ually from mechanical labor, em- 
ployed at other work, which they may derive their own sup- 
= Allow them ground sufficient to raise their own provisions. 

‘or a beginning let the state farm of near 200 acres at Mt. Piea- 
sant be cultivated by them, and let a portion of the prisoners im- 
prove the roads, instead of calling upon the of the varivus 
Sing Sing lotatios being chisly astocted for that” aan and 

i ‘in ation being chiefly that pu , and 
rome fen dn moshanten complained of the prison, then in the city 
— York, as degradiog and injurious to their character and 

ness. 

Our main reliance, however, for a change is upon the the t- 
er portion of them being employed in the mines of mn A 
commissioner to inquire into the practicability of the last proposi- 
tion will soon mcke his report; yet the senator from the district in 
which the minerals are found considers it both practicable and 
advantageous, and the governor in his last message encourages us 
in this work by stating *‘that by the absence of coal in our mines 
we are bountitully compensated by deposits of iron, lead, c 
and zinc, in the vicinity of almost inexhaustable forests, furnishing 
the fuel ind for the reduction of the minerals.” It is also 
well known a law has lately been passed, by which the farm- 
e18 of our state receive eight thousand dollars annually, to stimu- 
late them to further exertion; it appears to me, » to be 
neither unjust or unreasonable for us mechanics to ask the state 
not to continue to degrade and our business by forcing us 
into competition with the convicts of ti e state prison, and we may 
sincerely that the time is fust drawing to a close for our state 
authorities to cause notice to be given through the papers to those 

engage the prison- 

cents per day, shop room included, 
being who have spent the best part of their 
lives to learn their trades, always ready, and a sufficient number 
liberated 


prevent the when 
work, shuuld ey be be Gapesed, which is rarely ever the case, 
as we learn authority that nearly one half o1 our prison- 
ers are now for their second and some for a third offence. 
The name of mechanic is therefore used chiefly to give them ano- 
ther chance to break the laws; let us, therefore, continue united 
and active, and trust to our to assist us in removing our 
just complaints, and we have every reason to think that our agri- 
cultural friends need only to be ly informed of what our ob- 
igete ace, (0 vasteme to po nt Ot justice that we are deprived of. 








The New York State ic, an excellent weekly paper, esta- 
blished by and under the su of this association, furnishes 
every mechanic the opportunity to circuiate this information. 
T let it not be said, while the chamber of commerce, the 
board of trade, the » medical, Sesto sod agains = 
cicties each have paper tu sustain their various views and in- 
terests—let us not have it hereafter said of us, we had a paper, 


| 


$08, Son, Sun eee gay HON oh Cat es a er Ww ee, ee it 


was 

ve to 
the encouragement of mechanic arts, when it may be well to con. 
sider the propelsty of making © chert adévune to. cer chine, 
throughout the and, if it be best, to appoint a com. 
wenett plesn onan a Ge cee nme per ce 

wey ¢ ou 

Sika cyenee eaesnaeier Oficer. Fer 


; 
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Mr. True, from the committee of publication, pre. 
sented the following Report: 


report: 

y have attended to the daties assi them, establish. 
ed the paper, (of which copies are presented,) which has now 
reached its fortieth number; that they have solicited the opinions 
of mechanics in 


to its course, and have endeavored to 
make the 


per such an one as contemplated in the resolution of 
iment; that they bave pleased all, neither the commit. 
tee nor the publisher can suppose to be the fact, but that they have 
endeavored to steer its course so as to give the widest latitude to 
the discussions of all questions u which there has appeared a 
diversity of opinions, and solici a fair canvass of any subjects 
of interest to the class for which it was established. The testimo. 
nials in favor of the paper, as useful for the purposes intended, 
bave been numerous and repeated, while the objections to ig 
course that have come to the knowledge of the committee have 
been few, and have generally arisen from a misunderstanding of 
the matter or objects found faulty, and when just bave bees 
promptly remedied, as we believe. 

‘The paper will be a losing concern to the publisher, this yer, 
unless exertions are immediately made to extend its circulation 
and effect the payment of subscriptions. The causes that make 
it so are many; one among them is, that the mechanics have not 
come forward either with subscriptions or payments as they gave 
promise to do at its commencement; and the resort to agents to 
extend its circulation has been attended by expenses so great that 
t'l present subscribers should pay, to save loss; and again, some 
of the agents have neither honorably or accounted for the 
money collected by them, occasioning vy losses in that way, 
and often distrust and il! feeling to those who have honestly com- 
ory with the 





terms, upon again presented with the bill. 
is at this time large packages of the paper 
weekly to different directions, for which he expects never to m- 
ceive a cent of benefit. Therefore, to support it at the low pricelt 


is put, the subscriptions must be extended and the payment col- 
lected at less 


expense. 
It now remains with the mechanics to say if it shall be contine- 


co bo Oil Gn, as eres co tn monde ove Garaisbed, bs tho otf 
manner in —s i em on i on Snes pumber of 
res pee" BENS. C. TRUE, 
W. R. BUSH, 
J. HOCHSTRASSER. 

Mr. True urged that some means should be adopt- 
ed to sustain the paper established by the association. 
He stated that while every class in society had their 
journals, the mechanics had only one in the whole 
bounds of the state. He trusted some active exertion 
would be had on this subject; and that the odium 
under which the mechanics now rested, of apathy, 
would be wiped away. 

Mr. Greig, said that the paper had reached bim, 
even in the most distant part of the state, and that 
no effort would be wanting on his part to extend its 
circulation; and he hoped and did not doubt that the 
passage of the tariff bill would reinvigorate the me 
chanics, and that this fall would bring an accession 
of subscribers. 

The Report was then referred to a committee of 
ve. 

Messrs. Greig, of Orleans; Whitney, of Albany; 
Simpson, of New York; Crandall, of Oneida ; Gar 
field, of Rensselaer. 

Mr. E. G. Baldwin presented the following resolu- 
tion: 

w , The mechanics of this state have been 

hereas, this have for tag — ae 


imposed upon b ust and unequal burthens, w 
long Kat A removed, and when laws have been ea- 
acted for their benefit those laws have been wilfully evaded and 


violated, be it, therefore, 

Resolved, ‘Fat it is highly important that the mechanics of the 
state of New York should be and united for the pre- 
servation of their just rights, for the dissemination of useful 
information. 

Mr. B. said that though laws had been passed os- 
tensibly for the benefit of the mechanics, he believed 
that violations of law were now going on in our pri- 
sons. He hoped the mechanics would be united, and 
devise some means to regain redress, and for the en 
forcement of all laws pretending to grant redress. 

Mr. Huntington said he believed our present prison 
system originated in the ambitious designs of unprin- 
cipled politicians. He believed the system was fram- 
ed to saddle one class of society with the burdens 
which should be equally supported by all. He did 
not know but it had now taken so deep a hold in the 

ublic mind that it would be difficult to overturn it. 

e had been told by the politicians that the mechanics 
knew not what they wanted, but, like children, were 

ing for things which were not for their benefit. 





This was not so: the mechanics who heard him knew 
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better, from sad experience. But something was 
done—but what was it? The silk culiure was intro- 
duced! Well, look at the result. It served to still 
the mechanics for a season, and that was all. 

The mechanics must now beware of a similar 
movement. The mechanics must give their votes 
only to those men who would redress their grievan- 
ces. Mr. H. animadverted on the mistaken sympa- 
thy which would commute the punishment of prison- 
ers, for it was a fact that more than one half of the 
prisoners were serving their second term. 

It had been stated that the farmers would come to 
the help of the mechanics, if they were informed of 
this; but this is a mistake. He knew it was not so. 
He had a conversation a few days since with a far- 
mer who was worth a hundred thousand dollars, and 
instead of getting sympathy from him, ‘he replied— 
“The d—d mechanies will not rest till they have sad- 
died us with the support of the whole prison system.” 
The mechanics were not half awake to their inte- 
rests, he hoped they would renew their exertions. 

Mr. True, of Albany, detailed at length the moral 
effects of our prison system, from facts which had 
fallen under his personal experience; and proceeded 
to state that it was wholly impossible for the mecha- 
nies to sustairf themselves in that high station which 
they should occupy, so long as such a corrupting flood 
was opened upon them. A convict from the prisons, 
whatever his employment, must be turned out upon 
the world as a mechanic; seared and branded by the 
odium of crime, he must be—What? a mechanic! 
Nothing else will do! We, continued Mr. T., must 
take our rights; step up boldly, and take them de- 
spite the cavils of monopolists and politicians. It is 
i ible to obtain justice by any other than bold 
Gi hecisive means. The 175,000 mechanics must be 
heard 


Mr. Hanna, of Oneida, was happy to be delegated 
toa mechanics’ convention. He called upon the me- 
chanics to be united; union was the watchword 
among all classes, and that must be the motto of the 
mechanics of this state. Physicians and lawyers, 
classes not more respectable as individuals, and much 
less 0 as classes, than the laborers of the country, 
are protected by the barriers which union has thrown 
around them. He spoke at length and with great 
force on the rights of the mechanics, and contended 
that these were violated, and greviously too, by the 
laws which should protect instead of destroying. He 
dilated upon the pernicious effects upon the morals of 
the workshops of our land, as well as upon the pe- 
tuniary interests of the mechanics. He did not de- 
spair of enlisting the farming interests in behalf of 
the mechanics, at least, the laborers and their votes 
would te!l as well. The only way for the mechanics 
to correct these abuses, will be to send such men to 
our state councils who wil! be true to their interests. 
In the primary meetings, and at the ballot box—that | 
was the place to first set the ball in motion, and the 
effect would be magical. 

- Baldwin, said, that there was a wrong im- 
pression abroad against the members of the present 
legisloture. The blame was with the mechanics in 
not sending more men pledged to their interests, in 
order to carry out their views. Let them do that, 
and the object will be at once attained. The few 
they sent had done all they could. 

(To be conel next week.) 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


We are happy to see that a convention of silk 
Stowers of the New England states has been called 
to meet at Northampton, Mass., on Wednesday, the 
23th September. 

There were 198 deaths in New York last week, 

these, 101 were under two years of age. The 
number by consumption was 16, cholera infantum 36, 
“eatery 10, 

In Philadelphia, during the same period, there were 
13 interments. Adults 44, children 69. By con- 
Sumption 15, eholera infantum, 13. 

Russian trade in Central Asia has been doubled, 
and 7,000,000. of specie has been carried and depos- 
ited there to assist in carrying on their trade. 

A surgeon at Wakefield had to pay £15 last week 
fot amassault in the shape of a kiss, which he took 
forcibly from a young lady, from whom he had just 
extracted a tooth. 

_ A very singular discovery has been made on Sable 
isla a number of small houses built of the tim- 
bers and planks of a vessel, filled with boxes of fur- 
niture and military stores, which has been covered 





which have for some years been diminishing the 
height of the pyramid, and by a violent gale lately, 
completely laid the houses bare. There are three 
buildings, situated about 10 feet apart, in a triangu- 
lar form, and are 10 or 20 feet square. We have 
seen no conjecture to account for their existence, and 
inhumation, 


The arrival at Houston, Texas, of Capt. B. O. 
Payne of Albany, with 21 volunteers, is announced. 
He left on the first report of the invasion of Texas by 
Mexico, arrived at New-Orleans, where he was de- 
tained on account of being unable to obtain a passage 
by sea; embarked for Alexandria, and marched across 
the state to Houston, The band have displayed 
much patience and perseverance. 

The splendid new bridge across the Schuylkill, be- 
longing to the Reading rail road was destroyed by 
fire, last week, together with the Falls bridge, sup- 
posed to have been the work of an incendiary. 


The oldest postmaster in this country is supposed 
to be Joseph Jackson, of Rockaway, N. J., who was 
appointed in October 1794, forty-eight years ago. 

A mermaid has been exhibited for some time at one 
of the New York museums. We find a recipe for 
the construction of these animals in the Journal of 
Commerce, by which they can easily be manufactur- 
ed for general use. “Catch a monkey and a fish, and 
fasten the body of the monkey to the tail of the fish. 
Do not let any body touch the mermaid,” 


There is a large sum of money—say some $50,000 
—in the Treasury of New Brunswick, denominated 
the “Disputed Territory Fund.” This fund, levied 
upon the timber cut on the disputed territory for the 
last six or seven years by the authorities of New 
Brunswick, is by the terms of the treaty, to be paid 
over to the United States, for the benefit of Maine and 
Massachusetts, and is one of the provisions of the 
settlement. 


North Carolina bas the oldest revolutionary pen- 
sioner, William Pigen, who numbers one hundred 
and twelve years. 

-Imericans abroad.—It is said that their are now 
residing at the Sandwich Islands upwards of six Ame- 
ricans, (more than an aggregate of all other foreign- 
ers,) who hold property to the amount of a million 
dollars. 

A gentleman, who was importaned by a sturdy beg- 
gar, answered him—“ My good man, Iam nearly as 
= as yourself, with only the difference that what 

have I work for.” 

We have been told that the late Joseph Hurd, Esq. 
of Portsmouth, has left a fortune of $700,000, to be 
equally divided among seven children. 

Orders were received at Springfield on Wedensday 
last, acy a general discharge of the workmen in 
the armory, for the ostensible reason that the govern- 
ment purse is short of funds. 


A fine brig, the Huntress, was to sail from New 
Orleans on the 17th inst. on a pleasure excursion to 
the river Tobasco, landing the passengers at a point 
within a few miles of the celebrated ruins of Palen- 
que. Most of the births were engaged on the 15th 
by a party of gentlemen who intended to employ a 
few weeks in exploring the ruins. 

The Millerites are prophyesing that the end of the | 
world is to be in April, 1843, and yet at the same) 
time in this month of August, 1842, they are taking 
subscriptions for a newspaper, for “‘one year in ad- 
vance!” Not bad that. 

It is stated by a Vermont paper that it is the opi- 
nion that the maple sugar produced in that state last 
spring, at the low price of five cents per pound, will 
amount to one million of dollars. 


SITUATION WANTED as foreman of a country 
printing office by a printer competent to discharge its 
duties, and who can produce good recommendations. 

Address P. R. T., Albany, 
Care N. Y. 8. Mechanic. 


MECHANICS’ MEETING AT COHOES. 


Parsuant to previous notice, the mechanics of Cohoes met at the 
hotel of E. W. & H. D. Fuller, on Tuesday oosae Accent 30. 
The meeting was organised by calling Mr. J. M, to the 
chair, and appropriate remarks were made by several gentlemen 
present, afler which the following resolutions were adopted : 








Resolved, That the present system of state prison jurisprudence 
in oomaanl tp Ba speationn hoeieacnenaaahantenes ie hemes 
falls upon a part, and not the whole of community; and that a pro- 
per sense of the rights of the yey § ey upon 
them to assert those rights in a tone that shall be in our 
halls of legislation. 

That we view with contempt the actions of the mem- 
bers of the last tare, with a few exceptions, and that in 





re & number of years by a mound of earth, about 100 
eethigh, The discovery was made by the winds, 








proof of the feelings we entertain of their base treachery, we invite 
them to read the returns of our fall election. . 


Resolved, That we, the mechanics of Cohoes, 


i tive of part to co-operate with our 
Peat” state, in carrying out all honorable mee- 
sures that tend to the subversion and entire abolition of the 


present system of state prison labor. 
That five delegates be appointed to attend the stat» 

convention of mechanics, to be holden in the of Albany, on 

the iat nat, a faliows: 3. R. Clark, Win. Manning, George 

wrence, Horace Carpenter, Joseph M. Brown. 

Resolved. ‘That the lings of this be by the 


officers and published ‘in the New York 
J. M. TREMAINE, President. 
WM. BAKER, Pice-President. 


J. M. Brown, } Secretaries. 


J. Mavoy, 





MECHANICS MEETING. 


At a meeting of Mechanics held at the City Hall, 
on the 25th inst., pursuant to a public notice, 
W. R. Busn, was called to the chair, and An- 
DREW JoNEs was appointed secretary. 


The object of the meeting having been stated, 
on motion of Amaziah Whitney, it was resolved, 


*‘ that it is expedient to form a county association 
of mechanics, and that a committee be appointed 
to present a form of organization for that pur- 
pose.” 


The following persons were named as such 
committee: B. C. True, Albert Dwelle, Jacob 
Hochstrasser, Wm. Brown and Hiram Fanning. 

The following preamble and resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the managers of the State Agricultural 
Society having extended an invitation to cs 
and manufacturers generally to contribute specimens 
of their production for exhibition at their fair to be 
held on the 26th to 30th of September next: and believ- 
ing the great advantages to be derived from exhibi- 
tions of this character, have been fully manifested in 
the complete success which has attended them gene- 
rally, in stimulating and encouraging the mechanic 
interest, and dqvelopiag the producing resources of 
the country, and asitis now universally 
that such public exhibitions are the best possible 
-nodes which could be devised, to impart the greatest 
amount of useful knowledge in the shortest period; 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we accept the invitation so pele 
tendered by the Agricultural Society, and recom 
to all our mech and facturers the presenta- 
tion of such articles and specimens of skill and work- 
manship for exhibition, as sha!! contribute to the ase- 
fulness and interest of the occasion. 


On motion, the Chair was directed to appoint a 
committee to confer with the agricalturist com- 
mittee upon the subject of the Fair. 

Mr. Whitney offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 


Resolved, That as a means of furthering the inter- 
ests of mechanics, the having an organ devoted to that 
purpose, is in our opinion of essential eppestanaes 
and that therefore we recommend the New-Yourx Srare 
Mecuamic, published in this city, to the support of the 
mechanies, here and elsewhere; and that we pledge 
our exertions to its enpestt 80 long as it shalt bea 
vehicle through which all sides poy be heard, in the 
discussion of subjects connected with the mechanics’ 
interests, and shall continue to support their cause, 
and that we cordially approve the course it has taken 
thus far, and that it has our confidence that its useful- 
ness will be continued whilst in the hands of its pre- 
sent able conductor. 

Resolved, That we pledge our individual exertions 
to extend its circulation and usefulness, by soliciting 
subscribers for it, and contributions to its columns, 


Mr. True, for the committee reported a pream- 
ble and constitation which was adopted, and will 
be published hereafter. 

On motion of Joel Munsel, the following per. 
sons were appointed Delegates to attend the meet- 
ing of the New- York State Association of Meshan- 
ics on the 30th inst., in this city: 

Albert Van Voast, John Mayell, Wm. Brown, Hiram 
Fanning, Alexander McAlister, Wm. Seymour, John 
Byrne, Amaziah Whitney, George Vance, jr., BE. B. 

son, J. D. W. Wemple, David Benson Addison 
Low, Albany; W.H. Tiffany, Westerlo; Wm. Bur- 
ton, Cohoes; James M. Edgerton, James Meneely, 
West Troy. 

On motion a committee of one from each ward 
was appointed to procure members to the Albany 





county Mechanics’ » consisting of 

ist ward John Huygen, 6th ward Chas. Marshall, 
and “ Alfred Pierce, 7th ‘* Robt.M’Collum, 
Srd “© Wm, Brown, Sth “ Daniel True, 
4th “ Abram Koonz, oh “ Geo. Traver, 
sth “ J. Hoehstrasser, 10th “ John Gray. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again upon the 
call of the chairman. 

Hon. Frederick Starr, member of Assembly 
from Monroe co., ably addressed the mee 


on the advantages of associations, and the ine 
of mechanics upon the community. 
W. R. BUSH, Chairman. 
A. Jones, Secretary. 
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Original. 
THE SUMMER BIRDS. 


Ye happy birds, that with the spring’s sweet breath 
Come to our woods and werble anthems there, 
Answering each other from your leafy homes, 
How free your wild notes seem from human care. 
Beautiful are ye clad, ye minstrel’s sweet, 
Your garments are by heavenly fingers wove ; 
The same immortal hand that gives you food, 
Do give your little hearts to beat with love. 
At rise of morn ye pour your artless songs, 
And when still evening closes up each flower, 
As sinks the red round eun behind the hills, 
Your vesper hymns are grateful to that power ! 
Come, then, revisit man’s unhappy race, 
Come, (as ye seem) spirits of beauty, sent 
To cheer our care worn bosoms with your lays. 
Floating ’twixt earth and yon blue firmament. 
In the lone deeply green receptacles 
Of the dark forests, I delight to hear 
Your untaaght melodies at daylight’s close, 
Or in the garden walks when autumn ’s near. 
Yes, even amid the silent sepultures, 
Your soft, unwritten music I do love; 
As like the zephyrs o’er the dead, ye pass, 
Scarce bending the tall weeds that wave above! 
Blest spirits of the air! fur such ye seem, 
Why are ye thus so happy and so bright? 
Ie it that ye are sinless, and are free? 
Did ye escape creation’s antient blight ? 
Were ye more favored than the “lords of earth,” 
Who over all earth’s creatures holds his sway? 
Children of doubt and death, can ye be proud, 
Or are ye happy? Beings of a day, 
Your bosoms were not made for happiness ! 
Ambition, pride and sorrow, prove it true; 
Ye must be passionless, and sinless all, 
Ye must be what ye are nor, something new ! 
Affection will be pain’d, and love be wrong’d, 
The purest friendship meet a false return, 
And death will wring the groan from agony, 
And sleepless sorrows bid her taper burn! 
How vain is all thy boasted pride, O man, 
‘Where is a new born creature frail as thee? 
None need so much a parent’s helping hand, 
How pitiably helpless infancy ! 
A cloud is o’er the surniest day of life, 
Thy bosom racked by dread of that to come; 
Life’s race is but for shadows, year by year, 
Thou hast no hope, save in the spirit’s home. 
Ah! little mirthful minstrel of the grove, 
Come, drain the cup of joyance granted thee, 
Tune thy nocturnal notes, or hymns of morn, 
I almost wish my own thy destiny. 
Then come, when this frail form in dust is low, 
And sing above my grave at closing day; 
Tune thy wild dirges, for the minstrel’s lyre 
Is broken, and bis sungs are passed away ! 
Tror, 1942, 





CURIOUS RELICS. 





At the corner of Ba 


rd apd Bowery, New York, is 
a hotel called the 


orth American, and on the top 


thereof you may SPY a wooden image of a lad with 
ragged knees and elbows, whose mother doesn’t 
know they’re out. That image commemorates the 
history of a Yankee boy, by the name of David Rey- 


nolds. Some fifty years ago he came here, at the age 
of 12:or 14, without a copper in his pocket. I think 
he had run away; atall events, he was alone and 
friendless. Weary and hungry he leaned up against 
a tree, where the hotel now stands, every eye looked 
strange him, and he felt utterly forlorn and dis- 
. While he was trying to devise some ho- 
nest means to obtain food, a gentleman inquired for 
a boy to carry his trunk to the wharf; and the Yan- 
kee eagerly offered his services. For the job he re- 
ceived yee cite cents; most of which he s 
fruit, to sell again. He stationed himself by the 
friendly tree, where he had first obtained employ- 
ment, and soon disposed of his stock to Bavesines, 
with inereased capital he increased his stock. He 
must have managed his business with Yankee 
shrewdness, or perhaps he was a cross of Scotch and 
Yankee, for he soon established a respectable fruit 
stall under the tree, and then he bought a small shop 
hg Ty 
a sev: around; 
finally he pulled down the old , and. the old 
houses, built the large. hotel which now stands 
there. old tree seemed to him like home. 


t for 





There he had met with his first ¢ luck in a 


strange city, and from day to day, and from month to 
month, those friendly hs had still looked down 
upon his rising fortune. He would not desert that 
which had stood by him in the dreary hours of po- 
verty and trial. It must be moved to make room for 
the big mansion; but it should not be destroyed. 
From its beloved trunk he caused his image to be 
carved, as a memento of his own forlorn beginnings, 
and his grateful recollections. That it might a 
truthful tale, and remind him of early struggles, the 
rich citizen of New York caused it to be carved with 
trowsers and jacket out at elbows. 
here is a curious relic of bygone days over the 
door of a public house in Hudson street, between 
Hamersley street and Greenwich bank, of which few 
uess the origin. It is the sign of a fish, witha ring 
in its mouth. Tradition says, that in the year 1743, 
a young nobleman, disguised as a sailor, won the 
heart of a beautiful village maiden, on the western 
coast of England. It is the old story of woman’s 
fondness and woman’s faith. She trusted him and he 
deceived her, At their parting they exchanged rings 
of betrothal. Time passed on, and she heard no 
more from him, till at last there came the insulting 
offer of money, as a remuneration for her ruined hap- 
piness, and support for herself andchild. Some time 
after she learned, to her great surprise, that he was 
a nobleman of high rank, in the royal navy, and that 
his ship was lying near the coast. She sought his 
vessel, and conjured him, by all recollections of her 
confiding love, and of his own earnest protestations, 
to do her justice. At first he was moved, but her 
pertinacity vexed him, until he treated her with an- 
gry scorn, for presuming to think she could ever be- 
come his wife. ‘‘God forgive you,” said the weeping 
beauty, “let us exchange our rings again, give me 
back the one I gave you, it was my mother’s, and I 
could not have with it to any but my betroth- 
ed husband. There is your money, not a penny of it 
will I ever use; it cannot restore my good name, or 
heal my broken heart. I will labor to support your 
child.” In a sudden fit of anger, he threw the ring 
into the sea, saying—‘‘When you can recover that 
bauble from the fishes, you may expect to be the 
wife of a British nobleman—I give = my word of 
honor to marry you then, and not till then.”’ 

Sadly and were then the maiden walked home 
with her poor old father. On their way the old man 
bought a fish that was offered him, just taken from 
the sea. When the fish was prepared for supper that 
night, lo! lord Wallingford’s ring was found in its 
stomach! 

When informed of this fact the young nobleman 
was so strongly impressed with the idea that it was 
a direct interposition of Providence, that he did not 
venture to break the promise he had given. He mar- 
ried the village belle, and they lived long and happ 
together. hen lord Wallingford died an obelis 
was erected to his memory, surmounted by the effigy 
of a fish with a ring in its mouth. Sucha story was 
sung by wandering beggars and traveling merchants, 
until it became universal tradition. Some old emi- 
grant brought it over to this country, and there in 
Hudson street hangs the fish and the ring, to comme- 
morate the loves of a past century. 


THE AFFGHAN ORCHARD. 


The following description is calculated to show the 
richness of a portion of the Affghan country: 

“ Fine standards, of the size of forest trees, apples, 
pear, apricot, were surmounted and overhung with 
gigantic vines festooned from tree to tree in a wild 
luxuriance of growth, such as I had never dreamed 
of seeing in fruit trees and the vine. It was the first 
month in spring, and they were covered with blos- 
soms which perfumed the air, and presented « feature 
of horticultural beauty surpasstng description.” 


MARTYRS. 


According to the calculations of some, about 200,- 
000 Christian Protestants suffered death, in seven 
years, under pope Julian; no less than 100,000 were 
massacred by the French in the space of three 
months; Waldenses who perished amounted to 1,000,- 
000; within thirty years the Jesuits destroyed 900,- 
000 ; under the Duke of Alva, 36,000 were executed 
by the hangman ; 159,000 by the Trish massacre, be- 
sides the vast multitude «f: whom the world could 
never be particularly informed, who were proscribed, 
starved, burnt, assassinated—chained to the galleys 
for life, immured within the walls of the Bastile, or 
others of their church and state prisons. Accordin 
to some, the whole number of persons massacre 
since the rise of papacy including the space of 1400 
years, amounts to 50,000,000. 











SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 


A pretty little butt of Erin presented herself at the 
post office some years ago, and, handing in a letter 
modestly asked how much was to pay, as the letter 
was for her mother, and she wished to pay in ad. 
vance. The clerk, on receiving it, asked the ugyaj 
question. “Single or Double?” when she replied, in 
the most bewitching manner, at the same time blush. 
ing a the eyes, ‘‘ Double, Sir; I was married jag 
week. 





A GOLDEN CALF. 


The following excellent passage occurs in an arti. 
cle in Fouser's Mogesize, entitled, ‘‘ Courtship ang 
Love-making.” 
“T certainly blame no lady who has been aceys. 
tomed to the ordinary elegancies of life for refusj 
to & poor man, but must beg my sweet friend; 
to recollect that, although a man without money js 
poor, a man with nothing but money, is poorer stil].” 


THE INDIANS. 

Over $400,000 annually are appropriated, in pur. 
suance of treaties with various tribes of Indians, 
the General Government. Out of this sum, $12,060 
is specifically granted for purposes of education, ani 
the rest for agricultural implements, and the su 
of farmers and mechanics. The number of I 
benefitted directly by these expenditures is over %, 
000, the greater part of whom have been remove 
from the states by the General Government to their 
present locations west of the Mississippi and Arkap. 
sas. The policy of appropriating a fund to be ex 
— in civilizing the Indians, originated with Ger 

ox, a member of Washington’s cabinet, and has 
been steadily preserved in ever since. 


MANUFACTURES AND AGRICULTURE IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 

There are in New Hampshire fifty-eight cotton 
mills, running 195,173 spindles, in which is invested 
a capital of $5,523,300, which produced in 1839-0 
manufactured goods in value $4,142,394, in which 
business 6,991 hands were employed. There are also, 
in that State, 66 woolen manufactories, involving 
capital of $740,345, and producing $795,784 in value 
of manufactured goods, in which business 893 hands 
were employed. The annual - produe- 
tions of the State amount to $25,703,000. 

The eer yee of Massachusetss is es- 
timated at $54,000,000, yielding an annual income of 
about $91,000,000, and giving employment to 170,00 
persons. 


COMPLIMENT TO AMERICAN MECHANICS, 


It is stated in the Philadelphia Gazette, that lori 
Ashburton, with the mest liberal feelings and inqusi 
tive disposition as regards the capabilities of Ameri- 
can Mechanics in matters of taste or of use, has order. 
ed a carrriage from the manufactory of Messrs Ogle 
ané Watson, of that city, to be executed in their best 
style, which he intends exhibiting in England as: 
specimen of American skill. He has likewise order. 
ed, from Mr. Wm. N. Lacy, two sets of harness, with 
instructions to display his ability and taste in his 
work without limit as to price, but that the whole 
shall be purely American work and materials. No 
doubt but the work will be executed in a manner to 
enlarge the credit of American workmen abroad. 


CAMPEHOR TREE. 

A camphor tree mentioned by Kemfer, A. D. 
1691, as already celebrated for its size, hollow 
from age, and supposed to measure six fa 
in circumference, through from its standing on & 
hill it was not then actually measured, was Vis 
ted by Seibold in 1826. He found it still healty 
though 135 years older. He and his pupils measured 
it, and he gives 16,881 metres, (about 50 feet) in ci 
cumference, adding, in confirmation of this enormous 
size, that fifteen men can stand in its inside. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mechs- 
nics and Manufacturers, 
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